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Editorial: 


“YOU HAVEN’T LIVED HERE LONG ENOUGH” 


the wake of King Philip’s War. These needy 

outsiders found themselves unable to get relief 
from the local authorities. At once a law was passed 
empowering the General Court to reimburse towns 
from the state treasury for relief granted to non- 
residents. Thus sprang into existence a program for 
assisting non-residents unique in early public welfare 
history. 

The U. S. Bureau of the Census recently reported 
that 12 million persons in this country have moved 
from one state to another within the past seven years. 
Some of these, of course, have returned to the states 
whence they originally departed. Many have not. 

What happens when economic misfortune befalls 
a person in the latter group? Too frequently he is 
denied public assistance, though eligible in every re- 
spect, save one—length of residence. Sometimes, if 
physically able, he treks back to his “home state” 
where he can qualify. Particularly distressing is the 
plight of the physically disabled person or the widow 


Te YEAR was 1675. Refugees deluged Boston in 


with small children who “doesn’t know where to 
turn,” when informed “you haven't lived here long 
enough.” 

True, we have come a long way since the earliest 
colonial authorities “warned out” newcomers in their 
communities—those who didn’t have “inhabitancy” 
and who might become public charges. We have not 
come far enough. 

Large population shifts occur periodically. A cer- 
tain amount of interstate migration goes on all the 
time. The industrial and agricultural geography of 
the country requires the diversion of employables 
from one area to another, as new economic needs 
arise and as old ones disappear. Such diversion, in 
the main, contributes to the economic betterment of 
the entire country. All of the states ultimately stand 
to gain! 

Residence requirements which adversely affect the 
well-being of the individual are not consonant with 
that free movement of population which is essential 
to the well-being of the nation! 
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The Heartbeat of 


Your Public Relations Program — Staff 


by WituuaM P. Samer, Executive Director 
Philadelphia County Board of Assistance 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


OMEWHERE I HAVE READ that good public relations 
C in social welfare is becoming an important 
skill and that we need more of it. But a 
good public. relations counsel will be the first to 
tell you that the bedrock of foundation of public 
approval is a good product. Very closely identified, 
in fact very hard to disassociate from it, is the staff 
that dispenses the product or renders the service. 
Hence my characterization of the staff's part in 
this public relations job as being the heartbeat of 
the public relations program. 

At the outset let me acknowledge an indebtedness 
and at the same time present a concept of the public 
in “public relations” which goes along with the 
acknowledgement. In “How to Interpret Social 
Welfare” issued by the Russell Sage Foundation, 
the authors make a distinct contribution in this field 
by introducing a chart which admirably depicts the 
agency in relation to its public. 


An AcENcy AND Its Pustic 


IS QUITE SIMPLE and effective and consists of a 
phate of concentric circles of ever increasing diam- 
eter about an original circle in the center which 
represents the agency. It thus represents the agency 
surrounded by the public with which it deals, which 
utilize or support its services and whose understand- 
ing and good will it seeks or needs. Let me enumer- 
ate the publics represented by the circles moving out 
from the agency: 


Board—Committees—Staff 
. Volunteers 

Clients 

Co-operators 

Supporters 

Key persons 

Special publics 

General public 


I'll confine myself to one quotation from the text: 
“It is in circle one (namely staff—committees—board) 
that the heart of your work really beats. Until every 
member of the professional and clerical staff thor- 
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oughly understands an agency’s purpose, takes pride 
in it, and can talk about it accurately and interest- 
ingly, public relations have not even begun. When 
this is accomplished and when, in addition, every 
member of a private agency’s board (or of a public 
agency’s advisory committee) keeps closely in touch 
with its work and believes in it wholeheartedly you 
can almost call the job half done.” 

In this paper I have chosen to concentrate on staff 
because, particularly in public agencies and to a lesser 
degree in private, staff is numerically so important 
a factor, and because the opportunities afforded staff 
members for interpretation are so many and so 
varied in the day by day job. 


InapEquATE Lay ParticiPaTION 


N PUTTING THIS fact positively, I am also keenly 
] aware of the negative side of this consideration; 
namely, that the public agency is at a serious dis- 
advantage from a public relations viewpoint in the 
totally inadequate lay participation that obtains 
through its normally constituted board membership. 
When you expect an eleven member board (and often 
there are vacancies) to act as trustees for the public 
and also to act as interpreters of the work of the 
agency back to the same public—numbering two 
million in the city of Philadelphia—you can appre- 
ciate the extra responsibility which rests upon staff 
for interpretation. I am confident that the situation 
in other communities and cities is not too dissimilar. 

For the sake of emphasizing the point, let me just 
make it concrete. At best, a maximum of only 
eleven lay persons in Philadelphia know with any 
degree of intimacy the work of the public agency 
in the discharge of its responsibility to over 40,000 
cases representing some 80,000 men, women and 
children. What a challenge to staff and at the same 
time what a responsibility! 

Consciously or unconsciously each staff member 
is making some impression, in each public contact 
in the course of the day’s work. That holds for 
the telephone operator, the receptionist, the inter- 
viewer, the worker in the field, and the entire 
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supervisory and administrative hierarchy. The im- 
pression we make may be favorable or unfavorable 
or one of many variations in between. But we do 
make an impression, and the sum total of all these 
impressions forms public opinion of the agency. I 
say that advisedly—that, in full appreciation of all 
other media of interpretation, the overall public 
opinion is the resultant of myriad impressions gained 
from staff contacts made day by day. 

In the conduct of social welfare, whether public 
or private, we may well examine what business and 
industry have to offer us, particularly in the field 
of public relations. It is noteworthy that public 
utilities particularly, but all business in general where 
public contact is a factor, make intensive efforts to 
have their staff public relations minded. In the 
telephone business, the operator is in the spotlight 
of public relations—I’m almost tempted to say that 
in our mind’s eye we regard her as the telephone 
system. The phone industry has invested heavily 
in equipping operators for the job and has capital- 
ized on it with intensive advertising based on “the 
voice with the smile.” 


STAFF AND INTERPRETATION 


— ConsclousLy endeavor to enlist their total 
personnel in the good will job, reminding them 
that the public relations staff consists of the total 
personnel of the line, and that personnel functions 
along the entire mileage of the system. Each reader 
can enumerate many other noteworthy illustrations 
from your own personal knowledge. Government 
has made some good beginnings—the Department 
of Agriculture and the Social Security Administra- 
tion for example, but that field still leaves much to be 
desired. 

Admitting the position of staff in this job of 
interpretation, what are the important considerations 
to be kept in mind and what is the agency respon- 
sibility to enable staff to function adequately in this 
all important job? 

I should like to focus on only two considerations 
of the many involved in how the staff should 
conduct itself and move on to the agency’s respon- 
sibility. The first consideration concerns attitude, the 
second, knowledge. The attitude of the worker 
toward people, client and general public; the atti- 
tude of the worker toward the program—these are 
crucial considerations, 

No worker in social welfare can begin to do the 
job, let alone interpret it, without a genuine, sincere 
liking for people and an appreciation of the indi- 
vidual as a human being. No worker can begin 


to do the job, let alone interpret it, unless he pos- 
sesses some conviction about the function of the agen- 
cy, can work within its limitations, can obtain a sense 
of satisfaction in the performance of his duties. 
These are positive values; I'll risk bringing in the 
negative. Workers must eternally avoid talking down 
to people—any person or group—in their interpre- 
tative role. Because the way the interpretation is 
given; whether we talk down to people; whether 
it is hard or easy to understand; whether it is help- 
ful or forbidding expresses an attitude of the worker 
and the sum total of worker attitudes will result in 
agency attitude toward the public. 

Too often we speak in professional terminology 
and quote verbosely from agency rules and regula- 
tions to business men, legislators, newspaper men or 
any person in the community. The net result of 
this is as though we were saying: “You don’t really 
understand these things, we as practitioners under- 
stand these problems so much better than you do.” 
In order to interpret the job, we should be establish- 
ing a relationship that clearly demonstrates a respect 
for the abilities and intelligence of the person or per- 
sons with whom we are talking. That means showing 
at least a tolerance, if not a sincere belief, that there 
isn’t a thing to understand or know about the pro- 
gram that the other fellow can’t understand or know. 


Use Eacu Opportunity 


NE MORE REFERENCE to attitude, and that is our 
U attitude of welcoming each contact as an oppor- 
tunity to interpret the program. Each opportunity 
should be fully utilized. Consciously, staff must 
guard against considering any inquiry, any show of 
interest by any person in the community as idle 
curiosity, as a trivial incident, or as a necessary 
annoyance. Each such contact, if welcomed as just 
as much a part of job as interviewing the client, will 
set the scene for a positive relationship. We are 
then not only in a position to answer any specific 
or general question, but are psychologically tuned 
to furnish the hows and whys and wherefores which 
characterize interpretation. 

How many golden opportunities we miss in failing 
to point out budget inadequacies, in failing to point 
out lack of proper medical care in perpetuating 
dependency, in failing to point out how inadequate 
and inequitable assistance appears to be in a case 
when insurance might have been the answer but 
for legislative restrictions. These are only illus- 
trations. The day by day job brings forth prize case 
illustrations that copy writers would envy having, 
and we lose them and fail to use them in day by 
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day interpretation. 

I said attitude was the first consideration, and the 
second was knowledge of the job and the program. 
Advisedly, I’ve said knowledge of job, not skill on 
job because the latter comes with training and ex- 
perience. I expect relatively new workers to be adle 
interpreters and they can do at least an adequate 
job with knowledge of job and program. I want 
clerical and maintenance employees if no oppor- 
tunity is afforded on the job, then at least in their 
personal contacts, in their social and home life, to be 
able interpreters of the program. 

The agency must make every effort when induct- 
ing new workers to provide an orientation period 
which will saturate staff with agency background 
philosophy, and function. It must do this for pro- 
fessional and non-professional, but with proper con- 
tent and emphasis for the various groups. 


An INFoRMED STAFF 


OR THE PROFESSIONAL staff, the channels must al- 

ways be open for continual flow of all essential 
information to keep staff at all times current. Staff 
should at least be given the opportunity to know 
as much about the program and the job as is avail- 
able to the Board and the executive. How much will 
be of interest, how much will be absorbed, how 
much retained, will be an individual matter—but the 
opportunity should be provided. 

Just one reference to the clerical or general services 
in an agency. They are too often neglected and, 
correspondingly, agency public relations suffers be- 
cause these workers are unable to adequately inter- 
pret the program. I remember Karl de Schweinitz 
speaking of the experience of the Social Security 
Administration in trying to fill this need for the 
thousands of clerical employees who service the 
punch card system which records employment wages, 
and other information for each worker insured under 
the system. Clerical staff were given the opportunity 
in groups, to hear about all the other operations 
which make up the system. As a result they became 
informed, they became a part of a cohesive whole, 
they acquiréd an esprit de corps—a high morale 
factor. I was gratified to learn of this because years 
back when heading a department largely clerical in 
composition, similar efforts on my part had given 
similar excellent results. 

Up to this point, this has been pretty largely a 
one-way street; excepting the last few sentences, these 
remarks have stressed what we expect of staff, what 
staff responsibilities are for interpretation. The reader 
knows only too well it isn’t a one-way street—it is 


very much a two-way street. How often when staff 
interpretation is deficient, the inherent deficiency is 
with the agency, with the program. What are the 
essential considerations that enable staff to do what 
is expected in public relations? 

Ideally, only staff interested in and suitable for 
the work of the agency should be recruited, em- 
ployed, and retained. The agency should provide 
basic, effective in-service training in addition to good 
supervision on the day-by-day job. A fair and 
economically defensible position classification and 
compensation plan should operate in the agency. 
Here the agency has an excellent chance in a tangible 
way to demonstrate (within whatever limitations 
prevail) the value it sets on staff. 

A classification and compensation plan without 
benefit of personnel practices clearly defined and 
available as a guide for operations, is of little value. 
Hence, it is imperative that agency personnel prac- 
tices be conducive to good staff morale. Good per- 
sonnel practice in an agency is demonstrated by 
selection of persons on merit, by awarding salary 
increases and making promotions on the basis of 
job performance and recognized ability. It is demon- 
strated by taking all personnel action related only to 
criteria pertinent to the job. 


A Decenr Piace to Work 


F NEXT IMPORTANCE to personnel considerations by 
() an agency are considerations for its physical plant 
and equipment. The setting and surroundings within 
which we work and the equipment with which we 
work have a real significance to us, and to the public. 
There is a correlation between them and how we 
evaluate agency job and program and hence inter- 
pret it. Public agencies have been the worst offenders 
in this connection. Too often they have been satis- 
fied with housing for offices and equipment that no 
one else wanted or would take. The importance 
and dignity of the job is hard td maintain in an 
undignified and haphazard setting. 

In addition to personnel considerations and physical 
plant and equipment considerations, the agency must 
define a workable job. Otherwise, if the job becomes 
untenable, poor performance results and good public 
relations are predicated on a good product. Again 
the public agencies are the worst offenders in this. 
Too high caseloads, inadequate and poor supervision, 
lack of job standards, lack of attainable production 
standards; some or all of these faults too often 
characterize current agency practice in too many 
public agencies. Finally, the agency program must 

(Continued on page 177) 
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What AUC Has Meant for Children 


by Vircinia MuiisiP, Field Representative 
lorida State Welfare Board 


ECAUSE OF THE general interest which is being ex- 
i pressed these days in the needs of children, as 

well as the criticisms which have been focused 
on the ADC program recently, it seems important 
that we take time to try to analyze the accomplish- 
ments of ADC. At the same time we need to face 
realistically what the limitations of this program are 
if this part of the Social Security Act is to fulfill its 
purpose. 

The stage for aid to dependent children was set 
in the White House Conference of 1909 when the 
principle was set forth that children should not be 
separated from their families because of poverty alone 
and that the family is all-important to the child from 
the standpoint of his physical, emotional and intel- 
lectual growth. From then until 1935, almost all the 
states passed mothers’ aid laws by way of putting this 
principle into effect. 


Purpose or ADC 


< Gye SAME PRINCIPLE was reiterated in the Social Se- 
curity Act when ADC came into existence. Ac- 
cording to the Handbook of Public Assistance Ad- 
ministration, issued by the Social Security Board, the 
purpose of ADC was set forth as being two-fold: “(1.) 
To make it possible for the child to remain in or re- 
turn to the custody and care of his parents or of 
relatives who have a nautral bond of affection and 
concern for his well-being; and (2) to enable the 
child’s unmet needs to be supplied.” 

I should like to review how far we have come to- 
ward fulfilling this purpose. The reader doubtless 
thinks of gains which have not been included here 
and that is good—there have been variations in ac- 
complishments between states. I think it is generally 
accepted that the Federal Government expected states 
to go beyond federal matching of funds and some 
states have done that. In Florida, however, we have 
never had funds even to match federal money for all 
the applications which have been received. So our 
accomplishments will differ, and, although you may 
see others, I hope you will agree with the four out- 
lined here: 

It seems to me that through the ADC program 
more people have become aware of the needs of de- 
pendent children. Actually, it is safe to say that many 


people have, for the first time, become aware that 
there are dependent children. It is hardly possible to 
pick up a newspaper or periodical today without find- 
ing some reference to the needs of children. Various 
terms are used, to be sure—juvenile delinquency, di- 
vorce rates, counselling, recreation activities, teen- 
towns and on and on. No state legislature meets any 
more without considering in some fashion appropria- 
tions which are earmarked to meet the needs of 
children. 

I believe that the ADC program can rightfully 
claim much of the credit for this widespread discus- 
sion and interest in children. 

Some of this interest has been of a negative nature 
—especially recently since public assistance programs 
have been under a certain amount of fire. This need 
not be too discouraging if we who are responsible 
will accept these negative criticisms as our cue to 
consider what in them is justified and then to move 
more boldly forward toward correction and expan- 
sion. 


Seconp AccoMPLISHMENT 


ph SECOND OUTSTANDING accomplishment I am list- 
‘ing is the support a child and his parent get from 
the constancy of the ADC check. Regardless of the 
inadequacy of the grant, there is a support and a kind 
of foundation in the knowledge that the check will 
arrive on a certain day. The amounts, of course, are 
too often ridiculous. We have all wondered many 
times how a mother to whom an ADC check is de- 
livered must feel when she considers all that has to 
be done with so ineffectual an amount. Even admit- 
ting this, however, I think there is a certain positive 
element here just in the knowledge that the check 
will arrive at all. She knows it is something on which 
she can depend. 

My third point has to do with the support the 
caseworker can give the family in their joint effort 
to establish and re-establish eligibility. For those fam- 
ilies who are feeling rejected by their communities 
and for those children who may wonder why their 
homes and parents appear so different from those of 
their friends, and who may be feeling inadequate be- 
cause of it, there can be real strength in their relation- 
ship with the caseworker. 
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It is through her interest and activity that they are 
helped to understand that someone is interested in 
them. The worker by her very presence is expressing 
an interest and the receipt of the assistance warrant 
is evidence that a Federal and State Government is 
interested in a particular child. The degree to which 
this is effective largely depends on the skill and genu- 
ine interest of the worker herself, but this is an ele- 
ment which has truly constructive meaning to a great 
many families—even allowing for the variations in 
caseworkers. . 

Fourth, in many instances, and particularly in some 
of the southeastern states, ADC has been a contribut- 
ing factor in helping to locate children who are in 
need of and can use specialized child welfare services. 
This has been especially true in Florida where spec- 
cialized child welfare services might almost be said 
to have come about through the interest developed in 
ADC and the needs for service which have been un- 
covered through ADC, 


Wuere WE Have Faliep 


pee FOR A moment to the original purpose of 
ADC—that children be helped to remain in their 
own homes where their needs will be met—a review 
of this kind would not be realistic unless we consid- 
ered, at least briefly, that part of this purpose which 
has still not been fulfilled. I have listed four areas 


which seem to me to point up the need for attention . 


and for further efforts on our part. Briefly, they are: 

First, ADC has not met the needs of dependent 
children in their homes—even on a minimum stand- 
ard. The inadequacy of the grants makes this im- 
possible. 

Second, although there is general agreement that 
children need their mothers at home, ADC has not 
always made this possible. Hundreds of mothers are 
still employed and children are being cared for in 
nursery schools, by the neighbors, or are caring for 
themselves. The inadequate grants again make it 
impossible for families who are dependent on ADC 
to exist unless the mother does leave home and seeks 
outside employment. 

Third, ADC has not made it possible for all chil- 
dren to remain in their own homes. This is evidenced 
by the fact that mothers are still asking for placement 
purely because of economic need. In some instances, 
placement is actually brought about because of eco- 
nomic need alone—and this in the face of the prin- 
ciple set forth in the White House Conference of 
nearly forty years ago—that no home should ever be 
broken up because of poverty alone. 

And, fourth, although many families have been 


helped to a fuller life because of the efforts of the 
caseworker, this has not been true in enough in- 
stances. For those families who have had a skilled 
and sensitive worker, ADC has fulfilled its purpose. 
As people responsible for the administering of ADC 
and for the fulfillment of the purpose of ADC, we 
cannot be satisfied until a// children have been helped 
to a fuller life. 

The inadequacy of the ADC grants is obvious. 
There can be no argument there. But I wonder some- 
times if we are not prone to accept this too easily. 
Too often we glibly blame legislators for this lack 
without first examining our responsibility in it. Legis- 
lators, after all, are primarily interested in serving 
their constituents. If communities believed that all 
children had the right to have their needs met in their 


own homes insofar as possible, legislators would be- . 


lieve it and would make the necessary appropriations. 


Do We Reatty Bewieve? 


AM WONDERING, too, what would happen if all 
l workers in public assistance agencies really be- 
lieved in this right of children! I cannot help but 
think that we, too, have developed a sort of defeatist 
attitude. Children cannot vote—so ADC will remain 
inadequate; or ADC fosters illegitimacy; or, you can’t 
get a maid any more because all the maids are home 
rocking and living from ADC. We have all heard 
these generalized statements so often that I am afraid 
we have to come to believe them—or if not actually 
to believe them, at least we aren’t sure. There is a 
doubt in our minds that ADC can ever fulfill its pur- 
pose and maybe there is a doubt that it should ful- 
fill its purpose. 

For the most part we have untrained and inexper- 
ienced workers dealing directly with families receiv- 
ing this assistance. These workers come to their jobs 
with many of the doubts, questions and criticisms of 
the general community. There isn’t always time to 
help them develop on the job a philosophy which 
would bring them to grips with these doubts and 
questions. They get bogged down with the many de- 
mands placed upon them. When the community 
doubts or questions, they are not strong enough or 
sure enough to sift out and point out that it is not 
the purpose of ADC which is wrong, but that rather 
not enough people understand and believe in that 
purpose. 

Sometimes, too, we express our uncertainty in an 
almost opposite attitude, but one which is just as 
harmful. For some reason, we are fearful of ques- 
tioning what is happening in the ADC program or 
even of admitting that all is not well. We will admit 
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quite freely that grants and appropriations are inade- 
quate, but we seem to block here. For the past few 
weeks, I have made a point of asking any number of 
workers what they thought ADC was doing for chil- 
dren. The immediate response was, “Oh, a lot of 
things.” When I pressed for something more specific, 
however, they were vague and it seemed difficult for 
them to be sure of what the specifics were in “A lot 
of things.” 


Apmit Wuart Is Wronc 


T SEEMS TO ME that the need we appear to have of 
assuring ourselves that “ADC does a lot of things” 
and our Pollyanna determination to see nothing 
wrong with the program except inadequate grants is 
going a long way toward influencing it in a negative 
fashion. Why isn’t it much healthier to admit freely 
that there is something wrong and that part of that 
something is our fault? Then we can move ahead 
toward correcting what is within our responsibility 
to correct. It is not fair simply to project all of the 
responsibility on legislators. There is a reason why 
ADC appropriations are limited and I am afraid we 


_ are a part of that reason. 


Are we afraid to admit that anything is wrong for 
fear tax payers will think it is all wrong? Or is it 
because we do not believe strongly enough in the fun- 
damental purpose for which this program was set up? 
Each person has to answer that for himself, but my 
conviction is that we must face this question squarely 
and we must answer it if we are to preserve for chil- 
dren the right to which we are committed. 

I believe further that we need to face this not only 
ourselves, but, as supervisors we need to help our 
workers face it. In no way do I mean to minimize 
the tremendous pressure under which all public 
agency people work. It is exhausting and never-end- 
ing. In spite of that, however, we must take time to 
help our staffs develop a philosophy of public assis- 
tance—we must help them find out for themselves if 
they honestly do believe that the child’s own home is 
all-important to his development. 

My concern for the future of ADC is not so much 
that all legislators are as yet unconvinced of its sound- 
ness and, therefore, do not make sufficient appropria- 
tions, as it is my fear that all workers in public agen- 
cies really do not believe that children have the right 
to remain in their own homes and have all their needs 
met. My further fear is that even those people who 
believe in this fundamental right of children, do not 
have faith enough to believe that it can become a 
reality. 

We are so prone to use in our interpretative ma- 


terial only those situations where family relationships 
have been strengthened, yet the commuity knows and 
we know of families where ADC has not been the 
means of a better life for a child. Should we not take 
the initiative in considering these situations, and find 
out why this is so? Is the inadequacy of the grant 
wholly responsible or is there something missing in 
the way the grant was administered? If we can be 
sure that the inadequate grant was the whole cause 
or even the major cause, do we not then have much 
stronger facts to use with communities and with legis- 
lators? If we can be sure that we have carried out 
our responsibility as caseworkers and that the failure 
was due to the inadequate grant, will we not be on 
much firmer ground in our approach to the legislator? 
After all, the community and the legislators are almost 
wholly dependent on the social agency for their 
knowledge of unmet needs. 


Accept Our RESPONSIBILITY 


F, ON THE OTHER hand, we find that there was some- 
| thing amiss in the way the grant was administered, 
do we not have equal responsibility for correcting 
this? I think we are being unrealistic when we refuse 
to accept a share of the responsibility for the fulfill- 
ment of the purpose of ADC and when we are sat- 
isfied to project this wholly on legislators and in- 
sufficient appropriations. Inadequate grants are a 
contributing cause, to be sure, but inadequate grants 
are by no means the total cause. As caseworkers, we 
must face the result of our efforts squarely and we 
must admit when we have contributed to the failure 
of ADC to fulfill its purpose to children. 

There can be no question but what ADC has meant 
a great deal to many children. As public welfare 
workers, however, we cannot afford to stop here. We 
cannot be satisfied until we are sure that nowhere in 
these United States is a child being deprived of the 
love and care of his own family purely because of 
poverty. As our first step toward accomplishing this, 
we must examine closely and honestly our own beliefs 
and practices and we must help our workers to do 
likewise. We must determine whether we really do 
believe in the child’s right to have his unmet needs 
met in his own home through public tax money. If 
our convictions are strong enough on this, we will 
not get panicky when we hear that appropriations are 
to be cut, or when we hear that ADC fosters illegiti- 
macy or encourages fathers to desert their families. 
We will not be so conflicted and allow ourselves to be 
pulled into this maelstrom of confusion because we 
will remind ourselves of the purpose for which ADC 

(Continued on page 180) 
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A New Type of Assistance for Uestitute Alcoholics 


by A. E. Rose, Commissioner 
Chicago Department of Welfare 


ROBABLY LEAST WELCOME to the sight of any public 
p welfare administrator is the bleary-eyed, inco- 
herent alcoholic who comes staggering into the 
office on “the morning after”—dirty, disheveled, reek- 
ing from head to foot, demanding “relief, or else!” 
What to do? 
You can let the police take care of him. That’s the 
easiest way, the usual way. Or you can gamble $53,000 
that there is a better way. 


Porta House 


FTER SERIOUS CONSIDERATION, the Department of 

Welfare in Chicago decided to take the gamble. 
Thereon hangs the story of Portal House, an experi- 
mental treatment center set up by the Department a 
little more than a year ago to handle the city’s “hope- 
less” alcoholics. 

It is a heartening story. Results achieved in the way 
of rehabilitation were far beyond expectations. Con- 
clusions drawn are believed to be sound and signifi- 
cant. 

During the course of the year’s experiment, 163 
male patients entered Portal House. The men had 
been carefully screened by the Department’s medical 
examining unit to eliminate those with communicable 
diseases, severe psychoses, or serious medical compli- 
cations, such as epilepsy. All those accepted for treat- 
ment were employable but unable to hold jobs in the 
community because of their addiction to alcohol. 

Most of them came from “Skid Row” on Chicago’s 
tattered West Madison Street. They had reached the 
end of the road, lost their families and friends, their 
money and their self-respect, and had nowhere else 
to turn for help. Many of them had been “Some- 
body”—a doctor, a lawyer, a high-pressure salesman, 
a professor, a commercial artist, a concert pianist, a 
professional football player; all walks of life were rep- 
resented. 

“Candidates” for treatment registered voluntarily 
and with the announced desire to quit drinking. 

The staff of Portal House consisted of a resident 
director (himself an arrested alcoholic,) five counselors 
(two of whom were arrested alcoholics,) a psycho- 
logist, a part-time psychiatrist, a business manager 
and a clerk-typist. Their work was supplemented and 
supported by a Department staff physician, a nurse, 
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a dietitian, a vocational counselor, a physiotherapist, 
and an advisory board of eminent professional persons 
headed by Dr. Anton J. Carlson, nationally known 
University of Chicago physiologist. 

The patients lived in a large, airy dormitory con- 
taining 22 beds with a spacious living room adjoining 


which there were facilities for lounging comfort- 


ably, reading, recreation and occupational therapy. 

Core of the treatment program was group therapy, 
patterned after that used so successfully by Alcoholics 
Anonymous. The patient was permitted to set his 
own pace as far as active participation in the program 
was concerned. As a rule, the first five days were 
given over to “drying out” and putting him back on 
his feet physically. Sedatives and special diets were 
used where indicated. About the fifth day, the patient 
was interviewed and a complete history taken of his 
drinking habits and experiences. He was then en- 
couraged to participate in group discussions, of which 
there were two a day, each lasting about an hour, 
and to join freely in the activities of his associates. 


A Sick Man 


URING HIS ENTIRE period of residence, which gen- 
I) erally lasted five weeks, every effort was made to 
convince him that he was sick, just as a diabetic is 
sick; and that just as a diabetic is unable to take sugar, 
he was unable to handle alcohol, even to the extent 
of taking a single drink without going on “a bender.” 
He was told that there is no known cure for alco- 
holism but that he could regain his health and a re- 
spected place in the community if he abstained from 
alcohol. 

Group discussions covered in sequence ten steps or 
principles of recovery around which the program was 
built. It offered in chainlike progression a sound basis 
for rational living, with strong emphasis on the de- 
velopment of the patient’s self-responsibility. 

After acknowledging, in the first step, loss of con- 
trol over his drinking and expressing a sincere wish 
for permanent sobriety, the patient was led to realize 
that he would be unable to achieve sobriety through 
his own efforts alone, that he must be willing, without 
reservation, to accept such aid as he needed. During 
the course of the program, he was helped to analyze 
his own character traits, the good as well as the bad. 
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He was required to draw up a plan for setting right 
the wrongs he had been guilty of doing, and to estab- 
lish a daily routine for performing simple recurrent 
tasks. He was kept constantly aware of the fact that 
continuing sobriety alone was not proof of recovery, 
but was an indication that recovery was possible. 

In progressing through the ten steps of the program, 

the patient was helped to gain a deeper insight of him- 
self, an understanding of the nature of alcoholism and 
of the problems with which he would be confronted 
during the period of recovery and in the years follow- 
ing. Much emphasis was placed on the fact that he 
could never expect to drink in a controlled manner 
again. 
Some of the patients learned the hard way. Although 
every effort was made to keep them in Portal House 
for the full residence period, some insisted upon leav- 
ing as soon as they began to feel well and confident of 
their ability to stay sober. A few never returned. In 
most cases, however, they did return and were the 
better for their experience. 


PARTICIPATION 


7 A LARGE EXTENT, the patient group was self-gov- 
erned; it sat in judgment and meted out penalties 
to delinquent members. Maintenance of the premises 
was the patients’ responsibility and, after a short 
period of residence, they exhibited considerable pride 
in the neatness of their quarters. Except for periods 
during which they were trained in purposeful relaxa- 
tion, they were kept occupied with useful tasks and 
work in handicrafts. 

Nearing the termination of residence treatment, 
they were aided in finding employment and becom- 
ing reestablished in the community. If they were re- 
turning to their families, a specially trained case worker 
contacted the family in advance of the reunion to 
advise how best relatives and friends could assist in 
maintaining sobriety. 

“Graduates” were urged to come back to Portal 
House at least once a week to participate in group dis- 
cussions. They were invited to return at any time for 
private consultations. 

How successful the treatment program was is in- 
dicated in a few statistics: 

Of the first 18 patients who entered Portal House, 
more than a year ago, 9 are known to have remained 
continuously sober to this date; the other 9 have en- 


joyed varying degrees of success, in no instance suffer- 
ing a relapse that necessitated reapplication for relief. 

Of the first 83 patients, 28 have, as of the present, 
remained sober for six months, 27 others are regarded 
as improved, and 28 have suffered serious relapses. 

Indications are that these percentages will hold true 
for the 80 patients who completed treatment more re- 
cently. 

Of the total of 163 patients, only 20 have reapplied 
for public assistance grants. 

The cost to operate Portal House for one year was 
$53,000. Public assistance grants to maintain the men 
and their families for the same period would have 
amounted to $68,000. 


From Pusuic To Private 


T THE END OF the year’s experiment, Portal House 
A was turned over to the Chicago Committee on 
Alcoholism, a private, non-profit organization. This 
action was taken for two reasons: 

1. The number of men on the public assistance rolls 
who were considered “treatable” was practically 
exhausted. 

2. It seemed highly desirable to make the facilities 
of Portal House available to persons in the com- 
munity who were in need and could pay a nom- 
inal fee for the kind of help Portal House of- 
fered. 

There is no doubt that alcoholics can be helped, that 
they are worth helping, and it is less expensive to treat 
those who are treatable than it is to support them in- 
definitely on the public assistance rolls. 

Aside from the saving in dollars and cents, there 
are, of course, many other obvious benefits, not only 
to the individual and his family but to the community 
as well, that favor the treatment plan. 





PUBLIC RELATIONS 
(Continued from page 172) 
be at least tenable, and compatible with current 
best thinking and practice in the field. 

In view of this, won’t you agree with me that 
good public relations must begin within the agency 
and then from within the agency proceeding outward 
through the staff the initial basic interpretation will 
issue. 

Your heart beat is sound if the heart itself (the 
agency) is sound! 
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California's Disability Insurance Program 


by T. H. Mucrorp, Deputy Director 
California Department of Employment 


HE SOCIAL SECURITY system in this country is 

largely concerned with insurance against wage 

loss. For some ten years we have had a system of 
unemployment compensation under which a work- 
man receives partial indemnity against his loss of wages 
when he loses his job and while he is seeking another. 
We are all familiar with an older form of social secur- 
ity, the workman’s compensation act, which replaces 
a part of the wage loss in addition to furnishing medi- 
cal care when a workman is injured on the job. The 
old age and survivors insurance system of the Social 
Security Act replaces a part of the wage loss when a 
workman becomes too old to work. 


A Serious Gap 


T IS STRANGE that we have been so late in including 
| in our system insurance against wage loss caused 
by sickness. Here is a risk which is always with us, 
in good times or bad, a risk which we can fairly accu- 
rately predict as far as the group is concerned but 
against which the individual cannot well protect him- 
self. It was to fill this serious gap in our wage loss 
insurance system that California adopted early in 1946 
the disability insurance extension to its Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. 

Unemployment compensation benefits can be paid 
only while an unemployed individual is available for 
work and able to work. The disability benefit pro- 
gram provides the same scale of benefits to the work- 
man while he is off the pay roll because of sickness or 
an injury not connected with his work. In California 
the unemployment compensation system is financed 
by pay roll taxes paid by employers. The disability 
insurance benefits are financed solely by employees 
from a one percent tax on their wages. 

As is always so when measures of this kind are 
under consideration, the disability insurance measure 
was opposed by those who expressed fear that it would 
encourage malingering. The provisions of the law 
are largely concerned with safeguards against abuses. 
The system does not undertake to compensate for 
short term illnesses. In the law as it today no one can 
receive benefits unless his disability is severe enough 
to keep him out of work for at least eight full days 
and the first seven days of each spell of disability is a 
noncompensated waiting period. His weekly benefit 


amount is on the average a good deal less than half 
his wage rate, so there is little incentive for a worker 
to attempt to get benefits on pretended illnesses. 

The Act requires that each claimant for benefits 
support his claim with a certificate of a doctor certify- 
ing that his illness prevents him from performing his 
work. Those who adhere to religious faiths which 
depend upon prayer and spiritual means for healing 
may substitute the certificate of a duly accredited 
practitioner in lieu of a doctor’s certificate. 

The program provides benefits only for working 
people. An individual must prove that he is in the 
labor force by having earned at least three hundred 
dollars in wages during his base year before he is 
eligible for minimum benefits, and a much more ex- 
tensive employment history is necessary in order to 
qualify for the maximum benefits of $25.00 a week 
for 26 weeks. Moreover, benefits are not payable to 
an individual who has left the labor market. If a 
claimant has been out of a job for three months or 
more before his disability commences and during that 
three months has made no effort to obtain a job, he is 
presumed to have left the labor market and accord- 
ingly to suffer no wage loss by reason of his or her 
sickness. 


CoNSERVATIVE Basis 


| PROGRAM WAS established on an ultraconserva- 
tive basis so as to be sure it could be financed from 
the one percent tax on wages. There was not too 
much experience in this field upon which we could 
base an estimate of costs. The only other state that 
had established such a system was Rhode Island, 
where conditions are not comparable with those in 
California. We did, however, profit from Rhode Is- 
land’s experience in several ways. Rhode Island’s 
system paid benefits in maternity cases and found 
that these maternity cases took a heavy percentage of 
the outlay, so much so that it had to raise its tax rate 
to maintain the solvency of its fund. Therefore, the 
California Act excluded maternity cases. The Cali- 
fornia Act, again differing from the Rhode Island 
Act, excluded benefits where Workmen’s Compen- 
sation benefits are payable. 

The Disability Insurance measure enacted at the 
1946 special session of the Legislature became law 
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May 21, 1946. It was necessary to have a working re- 
serve in the Disability Fund before benefits could be 
commenced. The law provided two alternatives by 
which such a reserve could be established. It provided 
that benefits would not be commenced until one year 
after its enactment unless Federal authorities would 
permit the transfer of the employee contributions paid 
during the two previous years from the Unemploy- 
ment Trust Fund to the Disability Fund. We were 
successful in persuading Congress to amend the Fed- 
eral Social Security laws so that this could be done 
and benefits were commenced on December 1, 1946 
instead of some six months later. Between May and 
December of 1946 we accumulated a reserve of almost 
thirty million dollars which was in addition to the 103 
million dollars from the 1944 and 1945 employee con- 
tributions available in the Unemployment Trust 
Fund. The program therefore was able to start with 
a thoroughly adequate reserve. 


STARTING THE ProcRaM 


— May and December there was a reasonable 
time in which to plan, establish procedures, and 
recruit and train the staff for this new activity. We 
studied the operations of private insurance companies 
operating group accident and health insurance plans, 
and developed a set of regulations after discussions 
with representatives of labor unions, employers, the 
medical profession, and insurance companies. The 
methods adopted were essentially similar to those used 
by insurance companies with group plans. 

We established 16 operating offices throughout the 
State. In addition, our 120 employment offices were 
furnished with basic information to give to persons 
who were covered by the system. When an eligible 
individual suffers a disability and wishes to claim 
benefits, he or his representative can obtain one of the 
standard claim forms from any of our offices or from 
his doctor. He must on one sheet of the form identify 
himself and give the basic information concerning his 
eligibility. On the other sheet of the form his doctor 
furnishes the medical facts and the statement certify- 
ing that the individual is so disabled as to be unable 
to perform his regular work, and giving an estimate 
as to the probable period of the disability. This form 
is mailed to the Central Office where it is reviewed 
and checked against the wage records. .If found in 
order it is sent to the appropriate field disability office 
where any further points are checked if necessary and 
from which the benefit checks are mailed. 

The system is designed with the objectives of mak- 
ing prompt payment to those who are eligible and at 
the same time establishing adequate safeguards against 


fraud. If the medical certificate is not sufficiently def- 
inite or indicates an unusual duration for a certain 
type of illness, the office will review the matter with 
the claimant’s physician. In some cases the claimant 
will be required to be examined by a physician re- 
tained by the Department. 

We make a practice of having our Claims Ex- 
aminers make unscheduled visits to claimants. ‘These 
visits accomplish a number of purposes. Obviously 
they will discover the cases where the claimant is 
really not ill but is attempting to get a paid vacation 
at the expense of the Fund. Actually, surprisingly 


- few such cases have been discovered. For the most 


part the visits have been beneficial because they have 
given our Claims Examiner an opportunity to explain 
the program more fully to the claimant and to get a 
better understanding of the cases with which the staff © 
must deal. 

A great deal of the success of this kind of insurance 
system depends upon the effectiveness of the Claims 
Examiners. They must have a professional attitude 
toward their work, a genuine sympathy for sick 
people, and above all must be endowed with abundant 
common sense. 

We have attempted to keep our procedures simple 
so that neither claimants nor their doctors need be 
burdened with unnecssary red tape. 


VoLunTary PLANs 


N IMPORTANT AND interesting feature of the law is 
A the provision for voluntary plans for disability 
benefits. In essence, the voluntary plan may be sub- 
stituted for State coverage if it meets certain condi- 
tions. The most important requirement is that it 
affords greater rights to the covered employees than 
they would receive under State coverage. If the volun- 
tary plan meets this and other requirements, then the 
employees participating in the voluntary plan are re- 
lieved from the one percent tax on their wages and 
may be required to contribute not to exceed an equal 
amount to the voluntary plan. 

We think there are good reasons in support of the 
provision for contracting out to voluntary plans. First, 
there is the basic idea that to the extent private enter- 
prise can adequately meet the needs in a field of this 
kind, it should be allowed to participate. Voluntary 
plans can meet the particular needs of particular estab- 
lishments much better in many cases than could a 
uniform State plan. Many voluntary plans, because 
of the greater liberality of the employer, can furnish 
more generous benefits than can the State system. 
There is the additional advantage of the healthy in- 
fluence of competition between the State and private 
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insurers. So far voluntary plans have been approved 
which extend over about one-third of the employees. 
Their provisions vary quite widely; some of them 
were already in effect when the new law became oper- 
ative. The relation between the private insurance 
carriers and the State Fund has been quite harmoni- 
ous and it is likely that a somewhat greater portion of 
the coverage will ultimately be handled by either pri- 
vate insurance companies or employers as self-insurers. 

We have now had about a year and a half’s experi- 
ence. Considering the amount of pioneering that had 
to be done, and the fact that the entire program, par- 
ticularly the dual system, was new, we have encoun- 
tered surprisingly few difficulties. Claims loss has 
been very much less than was anticipated. Malinger- 
ing has not been as great a problem as was feared. 
We designed our procedures with the aim of making 
thorough examinations as to eligibility of claimants 
and inevstigating fully all questionable cases. We 
think we discouraged malingering from the outset. 


Amount Of PayMENTs 


— AS ONE can make a fair self-appraisal, the 
Department feels that the system so far has been 
eminently successful. For the 16 months from Decem- 
ber 1, 1946 to March 31, 1948, the income to the State 
Disability Fund has amounted to $62,584,365.46. For 
the same period, administrative expenditures were 
$2,514,109.86, and benefit payments, $22,706,721.86, 
making a total of $25,220,831.72 in disbursements, or 
40.3 percent of income. The ratio of disbursements to 
income has increased in recent months. For the three 
months ended last March, disbursements were 53 per- 
cent of income. The Fund is abundantly solvent, hav- 
ing total reserves of $171,580,191.05, including $105,- 
832,470.54 on deposit in the Unemployment Trust 
Fund. Some 200,000 individuals have been paid bene- 
fits. An important by-product, if we may use that 
term, is the body of morbidity statistics that will be 
had from the program. Public health authorities tell 
us that never before has there been such an oppor- 
tunity to obtain information on the causes of illness 
on such a large group. We are working closely with 
the State Deparment of Public Health with the view 
of making the greatest possible use of these data. 
There has been a smooth and harmonious sharing 
of coverage between insurers, employers, and the 
State. We have good proof of the absence of adverse 
selection against the Disability Fund. The aggregate 
of claims among the voluntary plans has been greater 


than the claims against the Disability Fund. The shar- 
ing of premiums has been closely in relation to the 
pay rolls under the two types of coverage. 


Tue Future 


URTHER ADJUSTMENTS and improvements will un- 

doubtedly be made. If present trends in income 
and outgo continue, it will be evident that the one 
percent wage tax is more than is needed to provide 
the present scale of benefits. I feel sure that the Legis- 
lature will be concerned with that matter and will not 
wish to continue indefinitely a plan that builds up 
reserves far beyond foreseeable needs. Pehaps our 
experience is yet too short to determine definitely the 
future financial pattern, to determine whether con- 
tribution rates should be reduced, whether some addi- 
iton to benefits should be made, or whether there 
should be a combination of both forms of adjust- 
ments. We recognize that our experience has been 
during a period of high pay roll levels, and that we 
have encountered no unusual period of heavy epi- 
demics. It would seem, however, that even with con- 
sideration for all of these things, it is likely that some 
adjustment should be made before long. 

Improvements can be made in some of the technical 
provisions of the law to eliminate unessential paper 
work and to bring the State practice more in line with 
group insurance methods. 

All in all, we hope that the experience of California 
will encourage other states to enter this field. The 
need for this form of protection to working people 
seems so obvious that its general adoption by states 
throughout the country will undoubtedly be one of 
the important developments in the improvement of 
the social security system within the next few years. 





WHAT ADC HAS MEANT 
(Continued from page 175) 


was started and we will know that that purpose is 
sound and is good. We will know, too, that it can be 
accomplished. . 

I honestly believe that if every worker connected 
with a public welfare agency had this as one of his 
convictions and functioned according to it, both in 
his casework relationships as well as in his community 
relationships; the ADC program would not be in the 
precarious position it is in today and appropriations 
would be increasing because communities would be 
demanding increases. 
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Staff Uevelopment Is Teamwork 


by Anna A. CAssATT, 
Supervisor of Staff Development 


North Carolina State Board of Public Welfare 


HE ULTIMATE GoAL of staff development is the at- 

tainment of the highest quality of service which 

an agency is capable of rendering. No agency 
can hope fully to reach this goal, but it can constantly 
improve its performance. Staff development may be 
defined as those activities of the agency which are 
directed toward this specific objective. Improvement 
in quality of service implies that workers in an agency 
are continuously learning more about their work, 
adding to their fund of essential knowledge, and ac- 
quiring greater skill. 

Basic items in the North Carclina program of staff 
development are an annual public welfare institute, 
orientation periods in the county and State offices for 
all new professional employees, and annual refresher 
and workshop periods for staff members who have 
been with the agency for a year or more. This analy- 
sis does not attempt to cover all activities involved 
in the staff development program but rather to sug- 
gest some of the ways in which such aspects of the 
program are carried out. 


PARTICIPATION 


NE FACTOR IN THE success of an overall staff devel- 

opment program is the degree to which all 
branches of the agency participate. In a State- 
county set-up where the State Department super- 
vises the local administration of public welfare pro- 
grams, effective work toward the goal involves 
recognition of who constitute the members of the 
team who are to work together in over-all staff de- 
velopment. In planning a meeting, who will be the 
teaching staff? What subject matter will be taught? 
Who are the persons to profit by the teaching? 

The areas of responsibility of the divisions and serv- 
ices of the State Department provide subject matter 
in the form of basic philosophy, policies, procedures, 
standards, and methods to be reviewed for better 
understanding, wider knowledge, and more skillful 
practice. The staffs of county departments bring 
problem situations which test the policies, the basic 
philosophy, and the standards. The roles of both 
State and county departments are equally important 
in an overall plan for staff development not only as 
beneficiaries but also as participants. 


Each unit of service of the State Department has 
specific functions in the work of the agency which 
usually have their counterpart in the county depart- 
ments. The work of each unit must be clearly under- 
stood by one or all members of the local staffs. When 
refresher courses are held each year for county super- 
intendents of public welfare, members of the State 
staff join with the superintendents in discussion sub- 
jects of moment to both. If the superintendents are 
concerned with the best methods of working with 
the juvenile courts, then the director of the unit of 
service in the State Department which carries respon- 
sibility on the State level for work with juvenile 
courts will participate freely, or lead the discussion. 
Problems are aired. Better ways of working with the 
courts are presented. Juvenile court-agency areas of 
responsibility are studied. Majority opinion as to what 
is the best plan is decided with superintendents and 
State staff participating. 

The procedure described above is followed in re- 
gard to other questions, such as problems connected 
with determining assistance payments, how to budget 
for ADC grants, what social legislation should be 
requested at the next General Assembly, and how can 
boarding homes for children be found. The head of 
the Division of Public Assistance and members of 
his staff help with problems in determining pay- 
ments. The director of the Division of Child Welfare 
discusses boarding homes for children. The Com- 
missioner, who participates in all discussions, is par- 
ticularly concerned with the legislative program. 


WorksuHops For SUPERVISORS 


ASE SUPERVISORS MAKE a valuable contribution to 
C staff development. Because they work directly 
with the case workers they are in the most strategic 
position in the agency framework to know how well 
the client is being served and where the least skillful 
work is done. They know precisely where the agency 
should work hardest to improve its job performance 
and are able to advise the superintendent and State 
staff as to the emphasis which staff development 
should have at a particular time. 

Supervisors in most departments of public welfare 
devote much time to the improvement of their own 
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methods and skills in supervision and can be used 
by the supervisor of staff development in an advisory 
capacity. 

The degree of usefulness of manuals, standards, 
and forms developed by the State office is known to 
the case supervisors for they can observe how readily 
these tools lend themselves to the case work job. 
Guides for the orientation of new workers were as- 
sembled in one workshop. The content of the case 
work job was analyzed in another. Methods and 
skills in supervision are constantly reviewed and ideas 
changed. How to teach the case worker the use of 
manuals, recording, budgeting, and the determination 
of eligibility has been discussed. Much that is impor- 
tant to staff development comes out of the discussions 
at the case supervisor’s workshops. 


Case Workers 


EFRESHER COURSES ARE Valuable in improving the 
H quality of performance of case workers as well as 
of superintendents of public welfare. The case work- 
ers themselves suggest the subjects for discussion 
through a questionnaire which they fill prior to the 
meetings. These together with suggestions from the 
State staff make up the agenda. At the meetings 
members of the State staff explore these subjects with 
the case workers. Agency policies are clarified and the 
case workers’ suggestions duly noted. Administra- 
tive decisions are not made since they are not within 
the area of responsibility of the case workers. Case 
work, as it functions in each of the multiple serv- 
ices offered by the agency, requires the major part 
of the two days given to each group of case workers. 

It must be recognized that the case workers, be- 
cause they are the group which works directly with 
clients, are able to show the State staff precisely how 
the program works at the point where it reaches the 
client. Accurate pictures of how the work of the 
agency is affecting the lives of clients often are pre- 
sented at refresher courses for case workers. Worker 
attitudes, worker-client relationships, worker-agency 
relationships are pointed up. The agency’s progress 
can be gauged fairly well by the questions, attitudes, 
and suggestions of the case workers. Thus the 
strengths and weaknesses of the job appear and show 
where in-service training needs to be focused. The 
degree of success in prevention of family or individ- 
ual breakdown or in the rehabilitation of individuals 
becomes apparent in the discussions with the case 
workers. Many factors which stand in the way of 
success come to light. Thus the case workers make 
their particular contribution toward the improvement 
of the total job performance. 
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ORIENTATION OF New PEopPLe 


| hem ARE MANY ways in which new workers can be 
helped to learn to do the job well within a reason- 
able period of time. The new worker’s supervisor 
carries the major responsibility for this but the State 
staff can supplement the work of the supervisor. 
Plans are worked out for new case workers to meet 
in groups with members of the State staff to review 
the implications of the case work job as it relates to 
each State unit of service. 

Two days of individual conferences with members 
of the State staff have been found to provide the most 
effective means for orientation of new superintend- 
ents and case supervisors. These conferences intro- 
duce the new superintendent or case supervisor to 
every phase and ramification of the work so that he 
is able to recognize how comprehensive the total pro- 
gram is. Usually new superintendents or case super- 
visors have been working a few weeks before their 
visits to the State office so that they may have accu- 
mulated many questions in regard to agency policies 
and practices. These can be answered. Meeting each 
member of the State staff is advantageous for the new 
superintendent or case supervisor and makes it easier 
for State and local staff to work together. 


Srartinc New Directors 


ESPONSIBILITY FoR the induction of the new super- 
B intendent to the administrative position of the 
county department lies mainly with his field represen- 
tative who often spends a full week in the county 
helping him to learn the ramifications of the job. 
With the field representative present to explain how 
the agency is authorized by law to function and how 
its work dovetails with that of other public and pri- 
vate agencies, the new superintendent goes forward 
with a firm foundation. Philosophy, framework, and 
method unfold under the guidance of the field rep- 
resentative and the reasons for policies become clear. 

The field representatives are one of the most impor- 
tant links in any overall staff development plan: They 
are in a position to see the strengths and weaknesses 
of both State and county units. When adoption pro- 
cedures are not clearly understood, for example, this 
is brought to the attention of the Division of Child 
Welfare by the field representative. A series of meet- 
ings with State and local staffs participating may be 
planned to clarify the questions. 

The field representatives hold meetings with 
groups of superintendents in their territories to dis- 
cuss such subjects as the client’s rights and the appeal 

(Continued on page 186) 
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Arkansas Helps Its Blind 


by Roy Kumpe, mvabyrss prime oat 
y fom Enterprises for the Bli 


ind, Inc. and 


Marvin C. CritTENDEN, Assistant Commissioner 


Arkansas Department of Public Welfare 


Arkansas Association for the Blind, which was 

composed of the alumni of the State School for the 
Blind, the main topic of discussion was how the blind 
of Arkansas could receive the benefit of the Randolph- 
Sheppard Act, which provided that blind persons 
could operate vending-stands in Federal buildings. 
The “catch” in the Randolph-Sheppard Act, as far as 
Arkansas was concerned, was that some state agency 
had to assume the responsibility for licensing the blind 
person, supplying adequate equipment, and financing 
and furnishing sighted supervision. It was finally 
decided that Arkansas needed a state commission for 
the blind like some of the other states. The president 
and the legislative committee of the Association for 
the Blind assumed responsibility for sponsoring such 
legislation. 

A joint legislative committee was formed, composed 
of members of the Association and prominent citi- 
zens of the Little Rock Lions Club. This committee 
studied other state programs to decide which would 
be most feasible for Arkansas. It was soon discov- 
ered that the trend in most states was for the state 
department of public welfare to administer the services 
and activities formerly carried on by commissions for 
the blind. As a result, a bill was prepared and pre- 
sented to the 1939 General Assembly to appropriate 
funds to inaugurate a vending-stand program under 
the state public welfare department. This bill was lost 
in the fight between the old age pension advocates and 
federal-state assistance programs, so the cause for the 
blind seemed lost until the next legislative session two 
years later. 

To the surprise and gratification of the proponents 
of the program for the blind a new Welfare Commis- 
sioner was appointed in March 1939 who took an 
interest in developing services for the blind. When 
the need of employment for blind persons, together 
with the opportunities afforded through the vending- 
stand program, was presented to him, he agreed to 
inaugurate a program provided funds from other 
sources could be made available for financing and 
equipping the vending-stand program. Under the 
state laws the Department of Public Welfare could 
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only pay the salary of a supervisor and furnish neces- 
sary office space and personnel. The Lions Club of 
Little Rock was called upon to assist in developing this 
program under the promotion and supervision of 
the State Welfare Department. The Commissioner of 
Public Welfare appointed a State Advisory Commit- 
tee composed of five prominent citizens from different 
sections of the state who had been active in Lions 
Clubs in behalf of sight conservation and other pro- 
grams for the blind. 

Joseph F. Clunk, Chief of Services for the Blind, 
U. S. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Washing- 
ton, D. C., was invited to the state to advise and 
counsel with the Committee and the Department of 
Public Welfare regarding the proper procedure for 
getting the Welfare Department designated as the 
state licensing agency and, also, to suggest means of 
promoting a vending-stand program for the blind. 
Mr. Clunk made a survey of the situation, and rec- 
ommended that a non-profit corporation be organized 
to arrange the financing and act as a holding company 
for the equipment and initial stock of the stands. 

The original Advisory Committee began the incor- 
poration of a non-profit corporation for the blind. The 
State Association for the Blind loaned this new organ- 
ization the first $100 to begin the program. The Little 
Rock Lions Club loaned $150 and thus the new or- 
ganization was furnished capital with which to pur- 
chase stock and equipment to begin the first organized 
program in Arkansas to give employment to blind 
individuals. Under the direction and supervision of 
Roy Kumpe, who was named Supervisor of Services 
for the Blind in the State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, and the support of the board of directors of 
Arkansas Enterprises for the Blind, sixteen stands 
were opened in the state. All of these initial loans were 
soon repaid to the civic organizations and thus good 
will was built up for the blind. 

The vending-stand program, of course, went through 
the growing pains of any new business. The war 
period, with its shortages and displacements, affected 
it. Nevertheless, the program grew and prospered. 
At the present time, there are 32 stands in operation 


throughout the state, giving gainful employment to 
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37 blind persons. The majority of these employees 


were formerly recipients of aid to the blind assistance. 


InpustRIAL PLACEMENTS 


I" was soon discovered that not all employable blind 
persons could be placed in the vending-stand pro- 
gram. Through the cooperation of the State Welfare 
Department and the Vocational Rehabilitation Divi- 
sion, one of the totally blind stand-operators was 
selected and sent to Ohio, Washington, D. C., and 
Canada for training as an Industrial Placement Agent 
for the Blind. Upon his return he served in contacting 
employers to arrange for blind people to be placed 
on jobs in industry where they were in competition 
with sighted people. 

In 1943 after the passage of Public Law 113, known 
as the Bardon-LaFollette Amendment to the original 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act, the Vocational Rehabil- 
itation Division of the State Board of Education set 
up a section of services for the blind. The personnel of 
this section of the State Welfare Department, com- 
posed of a Supervisor of Services for the Blind and 
the Placement Agent, were transferred to the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Division. The Department of 
Public Welfare continued to furnish assistance to the 
vending-stand program by furnishing office space, a 
bookkeeper, and a stand supervisor. 


ENTERPRISES FOR THE BLIND 


n 1945, For the first time, Congress appropriated 

Federal funds to match state funds for the pur- 
chase of equipment for the vending-stand program. 
Thus, the Business Enterprise Program for the 
Blind was inaugurated by the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

To adapt this program to the laws of Arkansas, the 
non-profit corporation, Arkansas Enterprises for the 
Blind, Inc., was utilized. Through a contractual rela- 
tionship with Vocational Rehabilitation, the Arkansas 
Enterprises for the Blind operates the Business Enter- 
prise Program. Through this arrangement, Vocational 
Rehabilitation can provide new stand equipment up 
to $900. It reimburses the Arkansas Enterprises for 
the Blind for funds expended in securing locations for 
small businesses, designing the equipment and super- 
vising its installation, and placing the blind person 
in employment. The Vocational Rehabilitation Divi- 
sion also pays the Arkansas Enterprises for the Blind 
a fee to train the blind individual who is to engage 
in a commercial enterprise. This income, together 
with the regular administrative charge of from four 
to eight per cent made against each business enter- 
prise, practically makes the program self-sustaining. 


It is planned to make it entirely self-sustaining in the 
next few years. All administrative cost is borne by 
the private agency now, except for part of the salary 
of two stand supervisors and office rent, which is 
furnished by the Department of Public Welfare. 

In training and placing blind persons in the vending- 
stand program, as well as in jobs in industry, it was 
discovered that the biggest problem of rehabilitation 
was assisting blind persons in making the mental, 
social, and personal adjustment to the transition from 
a sighted world to one of total darkness. Many of the 
most promising prospects for rehabilitation could not 
make the adjustment of leaving a home, where the 
family had been waiting upon them since the loss 
of sight, to live in an ordinary boarding house in 
another town among strangers. Many times it was just 
the fear of attempting to go back and forth to a job 
that prevented them from entering rehabilitation 
training. Some of those who entered failed because 
of this problem. 


VocationaL ApjusTMENT CENTER 


Sips IN THE program, the Supervisor of the Enter- 
prises for the Blind and his assistants began to 
plan for a place where the blind trainees could live 
under the guidance and supervision of a trained 
worker who would assist them in making the adjust- 
ment to the loss of sight before they were placed in 
employment. The programs of the Army and the 
Navy and their pre-conditioning centers at Avon and 
Philadelphia, respectively, were reviewed. With some 
knowledge of the success that the military authorities 
had experienced, the Arkansas Enterprises for the 
Blind again turned to the Little Rock Lions Club for 
financial assistance in establishing an adjustment cen- 
ter in Little Rock. 

The first thought was to rent a boarding-and- 
rooming house which would accommodate eight or 
ten persons and try to operate it on a self-sustaining 
basis. The Lions Club was asked to raise a budget 
of $5,000 for the rent and the furnishings of a 12-room 
residence. This idea was first discussed and approved 
by the Committee on Sight Conservation and Work 
for the Blind, Lions Club, in the fall of 1945. Then 
the plans were debated by the Major Activities Com- 
mittee of the Lions Club, and finally sent to the Board 
of Directors. This was the biggest program that the 
Club had ever undertaken; therefore, it was given a 
great deal of consideration and many questions re- 
quired discussion. 

By the time the club decided to undertake this 
pioneering project, the cost had increased so that the 
proposed budget was doubled. Through contributions 
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from its membership and solicitations in the commu- 
nity the club raised $10,000. A committee was ap- 
pointed to lease a building and make all of the 
purchases. This committee was headed by Mr. G. Stan- 
ley Combs, a prominent business man and civic leader 
of the community. 


START OF THE CENTER 


T was Most difficult to find the type of residence 
l that was desirable for this purpose. Finally, a 
two-story brick mansion with basement and spacious 
grounds in a suburban area of the city was obtained. 
There are two other smaller buildings, one for serv- 
ants’ quarters and the other suitable for a work shop. 
Through the cooperation of members of the club and 
other agencies, most of the furniture for the Center 
was obtained through the War Assets Administra- 
tion. The second floor of the building is used as sleep- 
ing quarters. There are two baths—one for women and 
one for men. There are two single beds in each room 
and adequate closet space. The first floor is large and 
includes a living room, dining room, kitchen, a large 
sun porch which is used for the classroom, and a 
private apartment for the supervisor. The building 
was equipped with furnishings and the rent was paid 
a year in advance. It was then turned over to the 
Arkansas Enterprises for the Blind, Inc., to operate. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Division selects all 
persons for vocational training and sends them to the 
Center where from three to six months training is 
given, depending on the needs of the individual. The 
Arkansas Enterprises for the Blind, Inc. employs a 
trained supervisor, instructor, and three attendants, a 
cook, a maid and a yardman. The Department of 
Public Welfare furnishes the services of a blind 
special case-worker who teaches Braille, typing and 
handicrafts. 

The Center was opened in March 1947 and received 
its first trainee, a former school teacher, who had lost 
his sight and had been unable to work. After three 
months of living at the Center and receiving pre- 
vocational training, he re-entered the classroom, and 
is now successfully employed as a history teacher in 
a public school. 

The Lions Club was so enthusiastic about the suc- 
cess of the program that it was proposed at the State 
Lions Convention that all of the Clubs adopt it as 
a state project and insure its perpetuation by support- 
ing it financially with an annual seal sale. A State 
Lions Committee for Sight Conservation and Work 
for the Blind was authorized and charged with the 
responsibility of conducting a seal sale for the support 
of the Center. The first one was conducted in the 


fall of 1947 with a goal of $25,000, 70 per cent of which 
was to go to the State Project and 30 per cent to be 
used by the Club to purchase glasses for the local 
children in public schools. The goal of $25,000 was 
surpassed by more than $2,000. 

As a result of this successful campaign the Center 
has been given an additional budget of $12,000, with 
which improvements have been made on the build- 
ing. The shop has been equipped with hand and 
power driven wood-working tools. Athletic equip- 
ment for the gymnasium in the basement of the build- 
ing was provided. New equipment for a home 
laundry, where the trainees can do their own personal 
laundry and also learn to use the equipment, was 
purchased. Equipment needed for giving a course in 
ceramics was ordered. 


Tramninc Director AppoinTeD 


was aALso possible to employ a Director of Train- 
ing. His special field is giving the blind orientation 
to the loss of sight by their use of the other four senses 
to carry the responsibility formerly carried by the 
sense of sight. Through many techniques and the use 
of various gadgets he stimulates and exercises the sense 
of smell, hearing, taste and touch. Through obstacle 
courses set up on the grounds he teaches the handi- 
capped how to walk straight lines and explains the 
many uses of the white cane as an extended feeler. 
He teaches object perception on the face; in other 
words, to feel the concussion in the air of approach- 
ing objects before they actually make physical contact. 
He escorts the blind individual to the business section 
of town, through traffic, and on shopping tours, so 
that they will learn to make the trip alone. 

The Director of Training, Jack Kenny, is totally 
blind. He lost his sight ten years ago while employed 
as a marketing specialist for a large oil company on 
the West Coast. He has made such a remarkable 
adjustment that he instills confidence in the newly 
blind person and arouses a challenge within him to 
accomplish what other blind people are doing. 

In the first year of operation the Vocational Adjust- 
ment Center has exceeded the dreams and hopes of 
those who first promoted it. It has received national 
recognition, and its facilities are being used by the 
Veterans Administration for some newly blinded vet- 
erans. Neighboring states have sent some of their 
most difficult cases to the Center. Many blind persons 
have already been given a new start in life and are 
now gainfully employed as a result of the adjustment 
training. The sighted people who have seen and 
viewed the program at first hand realize that no longer 
should a person prefer death to blindness. A newly 
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blind person regardless of economic status can obtain 
this type of service, and soon lose his feeling of self- 
pity and discover as a truth the saying of Mr. Clunk, 
who is blind, that: “Blindness is an inconvenience, 
but not a calamity.” 

The Arkansas Enterprises for the Blind was inaugu- 
rated by the faith, hope, and courage of a few people. 
Their belief was that blind persons should have an 
opportunity to be gainfully employed and not just 
relegated to the position of receiving charity, either 
as a beggar on the streets or from public assistance 
through the welfare department. While it began with 
a loan of only $250 to give employment to one blind 
person in a vending-stand, in nine short years it has 
given hope and courage to hundreds of blind persons. 
Many are employed in stands, while many more are 
employed in industry. People who lose their sight 
will benefit from the pre-vocational training and per- 
sonal adjustment provided at the Vocational Adjust- 
. ment Center in Little Rock. It is anticipated by those 
who founded the program that it will continue to 
grow and, in time, not only serve Arkansas but serve 
as a regional Center where newly blind persons can 
obtain this special service. 





STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

(Continued from page 182) 
procedure, school attendance, the supervision of 
parolees from the State Hospitals. These meetings con- 
stitute in-service training. Field representatives carry 
with them a small reference library from which the 
superintendents may borrow. They work consistently 
to interest superintendents and the case work staff 
in securing further professional training. They carry 
to the counties manuals, booklets, and reading lists 
prepared for their use by the State units. Much of 
the success of staff development is determined by the 
field representative's interest in and alertness for op- 
portunities to give this service. 


Locat ADMINISTRATORS 


OCAL ADMINISTRATORS contribute toward, as well as 

benefit from, a staff development program. They 
pose many of the questions through the field repre- 
sentatives. In the smaller counties the administrators 
are also the case supervisors, and thus are the only 
persons through whom staff development in their 
agencies is carried on. Through the field represen- 
tatives they point out the in-service training needs of 
‘their staffs. At their request members of the State 
staff meet with them and their staffs to study such 
subjects as statistical reporting or recording. They 
teach their staffs the use of the manuals developed by 


the State units of service. They provide magazines, 
books, and pamphlets which enable the case workers 
to keep abreast with current practice. In staff meet- 
ings they review policy changes and new procedures, 
thus keeping the staff informed. Their concern for 
the improvement of the work of their staffs contrib- 
utes to the success of overall staff development. 

One objective of staff development is that of giving 
workers a broader perspective, of showing how the 
work of the local staff coordinates with that of the 
State staff, and of indicating how the State and local 
programs are component parts of national movements 
for the betterment of mankind. In order to present 
the national implications of public welfare the North 
Carolina State Board of Public Welfare holds an an- 
nual institute at which national and state speakers 
discuss current legislation and trends in the field of 
public welfare. State and local staffs attend and often 
participate on the program. 


A ContTINUING CHALLENGE 


HE CHALLENGE TO ANY supervisor of staff develop- 

ment is to visualize all of the component parts 
which must be put together to make up the staff de- 
velopment program of the agency. The objective— 
better job performance—is easily recognized but the 
when’s, how’s and by whom’s are not so simple. Or- 
ganizing the program so that each staff. member 
benefits and at the same time contributes is the crux 
of the problem. The challenge is to be aware of, and 
capitalize upon, the contribution which each staff 
member can make. Much is lost unless the youngest 
case worker has a chance to make known his needs 
and say what he believes is the best way to accom- 
plish that part of the work for which he is responsible. 
Staff development is both a receiving and a contrib- 
uting process in which the principles of democracy 
are at work to improve the services given to clients. 
The interest and leadership of the Commissioner, the 
understanding and teaching skill of the heads of 
State units of service, the skill of the field represen- 
tative in helping the superintendent to recognize the 
importance of giving time to job improvement, the 
concern of the superintendents to give time and 
thought to such improvements, the significance of the 
case supervisor’s position in helping the local staffs 
and the recognition that the case workers must be 
relied upon to say precisely how the program works, 
all of these are factors which make a staff develop- 
ment program successful. It is a challenge to the in- 
genuity of the supervisor of staff development to 
utilize them to the fullest. 
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Developing Performance Standards 


by WituiaM W. McDermet, Chief 
Division of Personnel 

Nebraska Department of Assistance 
and Child Welfare 


nificant in and of themselves as they are in 

relation to trends that bring them about. The 
development of performance standards in private 
business and industry, and in public service takes on 
meaning when related to general trends in business 
management which point up the need for such stand- 
ards. One of these is the trend toward stricter apprai- 
sal of services received in exchange for wages paid. 
Another is the trend toward increased recognition 
of the employee morale factor in securing efficient 
service. 

Performance standards, as criteria for judging per- 
formance, have been developed as a means to an end. 
They are a means of determining the efficiency of the 
individual employee, to the end that competent em- 
ployees may be retained in service, and to the further 
end that the employee may be motivated and guided 
in achievement that is satisfying to him as an indi- 
vidual, and satisfactory to the agency that employs 
him. 


0 EVELOPMENTS IN ANY area usually are not as sig- 


Jos ComPpETENCE 


HE DEVELOPMENT OF standards of performance has a 
Baader significance to government agencies op- 
erating under a merit or civil service system of per- 
sonnel administration. Their development represents 
one means of extending merit principles beyond the 
initial selection of employees and into the area of job 
competence. There is imminent need for definite 
criteria on which to judge performance, when tenure, 
promotion, salary advancement, and other personnel 
actions purportedly are based on quality and quan- 
tity of service rendered. 

Development in this area of determining job com- 
petence apparently has lagged considerably in com- 
parison with development in other areas of personnel 
administration. Where volumes have been written 
on subjects such as selection and classification stand- 
ards and practices, only sketchy accounts of activity in 
the area of performance standards are to be found. 
Where other developments have resolved themselves 
into established personnel policies and procedures, 
the development of standards of performance re- 


mains, for the most part, a frontier area. 

The development of standards of performance is a 
challenge to personnel officers. The matter of super- 
visory judgment of employee performance and em- 
ployee guidance on the basis of that judgment ties in 
closely with the principles of personnel administra- 
tion to which we subscribe. We no longer want to 
accept a supervisor’s general opinion that an em- 
ployee is outstanding or that he isn’t “worth his salt.” 
We want to know by what standards the supervisor 
has reached his conclusion. We have two choices— 
either accepting standards determined by individual 
supervisors, with great variance from supervisor to 
supervisor, or we face the job of promoting the de- 
velopment of uniform standards of performance. 

Performance standards, their development and use, 
is a pioneering field, and much remains to be done 
before any sweeping claims for them can be made. 
At this stage, it seems fully as important to recognize 
limitations as to recognize possibilities. If this is done, 
we may proceed to make judicious use of what we 
presently have in the way of standards of perform- 
ance, and to keep open the road to further develop- 
ment. 


CoMMON JUDGMENT Basis 


NIFORM STANDARDS OF performance insure, to a 
U certain extent, that supervisors have a common 
basis on which to judge employee performance. To 
what extent this is true depends partially on the de- 
gree of refinement in the standards and partially on 
supervisory training in the interpretation and indi- 
vidualized application of the standards. Claims of ob- 
jectivity in standards of performance are limited by 
the nature of performance to be judged. In some 
cases,. quite objective quality and quantity standards 
can be established. In other cases, because of the 
subjective nature of performance or the products 
thereof, standards of performance, at present, can 
only serve to guide the supervisor toward considera- 
tions that are objective by comparison. A great deal 
more of research than has been done to date will be 
necessary before we can determine to what degree 
subjectivity can be eliminated. Standards of perform- 
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ance are a step in the right direction, they provide 
guides to supervisory judgment that, even at this 
early stage of development, are certainly preferable 
to no guides at all. 

I think we need to recognize, at this point, that 
standards of performance may mean different things 
to different people. People differ in opinions on form, 
on emphasis in content, and on the level of perform- 
ance that should be defined. In our own agency, we 
say standards of performance are “Statements that 
define the level of performance required in practice 
to produce adequate or satisfactory work results, tak- 
ing into account quality-quantity requirements and 
personal traits that affect performance.” “Required 
in practice” may be explained further as requirements 
deemed necessary to the satisfactory discharge of 
those responsibilities of the agency which are defined 
by statute or administrative policy. 


“ORGANIZING Work” 


german AN ILLUSTRATION will clarify this definition 
somewhat, and make it more meaningful. In 
some classifications, the employee’s demonstrated 
ability or lack of ability to organize work has such 
far-reaching consequences as to warrant using “Or- 
ganizing Work” as one factor on which performance 
is judged. Under this heading, then, the following 
statements define what is required in practice of the 
employee: 

Quality: 

a. Plans and schedules work to meet current needs 
of caseload, and then follows plan; 

b. Takes into account the probable need to accom- 
modate special assignments and emergencies, 
and shows flexibility in meeting these as they 
arise; 

c. Plans deliberate approach to problem situations 
and meets them without undue delay; 

d. Adjusts to new work situations and to changing 
demands of the job; 

e. Observes established office routines and sched- 
ules; notifies supervisor of changes in schedule; 

f. Makes efficient use of regular working hours 
and minimizes need for overtime work; 

g- Submits accurate required records of work ac- 
tivities, etc., without prompting; 

Quantity: Does sufficient planning to achieve 
prompt completion of work; Personal Traits: Dem- 
onstrates the following: systematic planning, objec- 
tivity and good judgment in setting reasonable work 
goals; and initiative and perseverance in carrying out 
work plans. 

In some of our interpretive material, we explain 


“Standards of performance must be realistic, and 
from time to time, these standards of performance 
may need to be adjusted to the changing level of per- 
formance. For example, through favorable conditions 
affecting staff development, the required level of per- 
formance may be raised, and standards of perform- 
ance may need to be revised upward to define the 
new level of performance; or, through certain condi- 
tions affecting personnel selection and turnover, the 
required level of performance may be lowered, of 
necessity, and the standards may need to be revised 
downward.” 


A Continuous Jos 


HIS STATEMENT was issued some two years ago, 
pres standards of performance were first intro- 
duced. We have seen the bearing these influences 
have on current standards of performance, and have 
become aware of others we did not then anticipate. 
We see the need for continuing work on refining 
existing standards of perforrnance, and for developing 
new standards in keeping with current trends and 
changes reflected in the classification plan. We realize 
now that the development of standards of perform- 
ance is not a task completed with initially defined 
standards. Rather, the job of developing such stand- 
ards is a continuing one that broadens as experience 
replaces the cold theory with which such a process 
necessarily must begin. 

Speaking in generalities about the development 
of performance standards is one matter, but being 
specific about how the job is actually accomplished is 
quite another. Reference and source material on 
theory and practice in developing performance stand- 
ards is sparse. It has been our experience that ex- 
change of materials with other agencies is the best 
resource for establishing a point of view and getting a 
start in developing standards of performance. In 
view of this, I should like to relate brifly what our 
own experience in developing standards of perform- 
ance has been. a 

The Nebraska Department of Assistance and Child 
Welfare issued its first set of materials almost two 
years after the plan for developing standards of per- 
formance for all classifications was initiated. Em- 
ployee, supervisory, and administrative participation 
was utilized at all stages of development. Such par- 
ticipation has a number of obvious values, but atten- 
tion perhaps should be called to its dynamic value as 
a means of stimulating and maintaining the essential 
interest of those who would use standards of per- 
formance. The five major steps in the process. of 
bringing the existing standards of performance of 
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the agency into written form were these: 

The first step was that of determining the job fac- 
tors—the essential duties or responsibilities that com- 
prised the jobs of employees in each classification. 
Schedule forms and instructions for completing them 
were addressed individually to the incumbents in the 
some 500 classified jobs in the agency. Each was 
urged to think through the job he performed, and to 
list the essential duties in that job. The high percent- 
age of returns, approximately 90 per cent, is evidence 
of employee interest in the activity. From these 
schedules, a list of job factors for each class of position 
was compiled. This was done in the Personnel Divi- 
sion, where the lists were then reconciled with class 
specifications. 


DeFininc PERFORMANCE 


HE SECOND sTEP was that of again enlisting em- 
5 pai participation, this time in defining satis- 
factory performance of job factors. Each employee 
was provided with a list of the job factors he had 
helped to develop, and was asked to describe quality 
and quantity requirements for satisfactory perform- 
ance of each factor that entered into his particular 
job. Personal traits were to be considered only as 
they related specifically to elements of performance of 
the particular factor. Returns on this project were 
about the same as the returns on job factor listing, 
about 90 per cent of employees responding. 

The third step was that of tabulating and synthesiz- 
ing data on satisfactory performance as contributed 
by employees. In this step, committee work played 
an important part. Committees, composed largely of 
immediate supervisors of each class, tabulated the 
data, and drew up composite statements of perform- 
ance elements applying to the various job factors. 
This was first and foremost a project in semantics, 
involving the selection of clear, concise statements 
embodying the variously expressed ideas of em- 
ployees. At the same time, immediate supervisors of 
the respective classes had the opportunity to evaluate 
the data and to determine that statements were real- 
istic and practical. 

The fourth step was that of organizing the ma- 
terial into simplified form for convenient use. The 
material was to be incorporated into the Personnel 
Manual, in loose-leaf notebook form, which facili- 
tates revision or addition of material. Job factor list- 
ings and standards of performance were arranged in 
series following the same plan of arrangement used 
for job specifications in the Manual. This plan served 
to give logical order to the material, and further 


served to identify this new “cousin” with Manual 


material already familiar to supervisors and em- 
ployees. The Personnel Division took responsibility 
for planning the organization of the material and for 
developing interpretative material that prefaced the 
performance standards. 

The final step was presentation of the material for 
final review and approval. Supervisors, technical con- 
sultants, and administrators who had participated in 
the development of various parts of the material had 
opportunity to review the total product before it was 
submitted for official review and approval. 

The steps described complete one phase of the 
process of developing standards of performance—that 
of getting down in black and white what is expected 
of the employee on the job. Whether standards of 
performance then become functional, and can be de- 
veloped further depends upon how fully their po- 
tential uses are understood and, also, upon the extent 
their application in the day-by-day job can be effected. 
This is another phase in development of performance 
standards and involves further promotional work and 
supervisory training. 


Use or STANDARDS 


preg OF PERFORMANCE do not seem to “take,” 


simply because supervisors and employees have 


- been exposed to them. Training in the use of these 


standards is a matter of course in the training of new 
line supervisors. Trained supervisors, who have sur- 
vived for some time without defined standards of per- 
formance, may be quite passive to the innovation. If 
standards of performance are to get into the day-by- 
day stream of supervision, their use must be actively 
promoted; there needs to be repeated innoculation 
until they do “take” and until their own merits mo- 
tivate their use. 

Promotional work in the use of standards of per- 
formance pays other dividends. Obviously, the test 
of the standards themselves comes in their application 
to the jobs that exist. Supervisors who have been 
stimulated to make good individualized application 
of the standards and have been given training in 
doing so, in turn, can point out inflexibilities, inade- 
quacies, and discrepancies inherent in the defined 
standards. Supervisors can contribute valuable sug- 
gestions on procedures relating to the use of standards 
of performance, on the basis of experience. The tes- 
timony of a few progressive supervisors is more 
stimulating, more convincing to other supervisors, 
than volumes of suggestions or preaching from ad- 
ministrators who are eager and anxious or demanding 
in regard to the use of standards of performance. 

The development of standards of performance re- 
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sults from two-way activity in which both the official 
promoters of performance standards and line staff 
have essential roles. Unless such development is 
fostered, little progress in arriving at standards of per- 
formance that are adapted to the agency’s particular 
needs is possible. Unless supervisors become “sold” 
on standards of performance, the standards may die 
an early death, occasioned by disuse. 


Tue PerRsonNet Orricer’s RoLe 


HE DEVELOPMENT OF performance standards is in no 

sense of the word a one-man job which the per- 
sonnel officer, or for that matter, any other individual 
can accomplish single-handed. It is an undertaking 
of agency-wide proportions in which the active inter- 
est and participation of employees and supervisors in 
all areas of operation are essential. It is an undertak- 
ing which needs administrative understanding and 
support from the top through the ranks. 

The role of the personnel officer, in this project, is 
first of all one of leadership, through which activity 
is given purposeful direction and through which in- 
terpretation of immediate and long-range objectives 
keeps pace with developments. For the content of the 
standards, the personnel officer must enlist the help 
of supervisors and employees who have first-hand 
acquaintance with the various jobs and how they are 
done. Whether this takes the form of individual ac- 
tivity or committee work, there is continuing need for 
clear direction of effort and for interpretation of pur- 
poses and goals. Administrators must have sufficient 
information about the activity to appreciate its value, 
if necessary support is to be forthcoming. 

As the leader, the personnel officer must accept the 
situation as he finds it. If he needs to begin by cre- 
ating an awareness of the need for performance 
standards, that is where he must begin. If such aware- 
ness already exists, he may begin at the point of pro- 
moting activity to bring standards into being. In any 
case, he must be prepared to provide the stimulus and 
direction of effort which will carry the project 
through to completion once it has been started. 

The personnel officer’s secondary role may be one 
of technical adviser. The relationship of standards of 
performance to other technical personnel functions 
of job analysis and classification is a direct one, and 
the personnel officer may give technical help in mak- 
ing the standards of performance, in effect, an elab- 
oration or extension of the job description. The use 
of performance standards in evaluation of perform- 
ance as it relates to probation, employee training and 
development, and personnel’ actions of promotion, 


demotion, salary increases, calls for technical direction 
in gearing their development to intended uses. 

This dual role of the personnel officer in develop- 
ing performance standards is, of course, not a new 
role. It does involve a new application of principles, 
but the principles themselves are the old familiar ones 
which are the guides to successful work in any broad 
developmental process. 





Directory Changes 





The following changes have been received for the 
Pustic Wexrare Directory 1948 published by the 


American Public Welfare Association. 
Louisiana (p. 109) 
Parish Director (Acting) 
Caldwell Mrs. Cloy Walsworth 
Minnesota (pp. 135-136) 
L. Merritt Brown is now Chief, Child Welfare Unit, Division 
of Social Welfare, State Department of Social Security. 
County Executive Secretary 
Benton Mrs. Ida Latterell 
Missouri (pp. 145-146) 
Charles Hawkins is now Chief, Bureau of Research and Statistics, 
State Department of Public Health and Welfare. 
Arthur W. Nebel is Director, State Crippled Children’s Services. 
V. S. Harshbarger is Director, St. Louis City Welfare Office. 


Nebraska (pp. 156-157) 


County Director 
Burt Nora A. Connealy 
Cedar Roland R. Lord 
Deuel Mrs. Deloris Neumann 
Garden Mrs. Elsie M. Holbrook 
Loup Mrs. Lila Goos 
New Jersey (p. 172) 
County Director 
Salem Harry Eissler, Jr. 
New Mexico (p. 175) 
County Director 
DeBaca Mrs. Ora L. Eakins 
Roosevelt Arizona Kiely 


North Carolina (p. 189) 


Ruth Patterson has transferred from Pender County to Bruns- 
wick County as Superintendent. 


County Superintendent 
Caldwell Swanson Edwards 
Beaufort Elizabeth Phelps 

North Dakota (p. 194) ‘ 

County Executive Secretary 

Benson B. M. Hanson 
West Virginia (pp. 268-269) 

County Director 
Braxton Mrs. Marie Geary (Acting) 
Calhoun Sexton Wright (Acting) 
Clay Marvin Fowler (Acting) 
Kanawha Walter T. Shea 
Ritchie Wm. G. Snyder (Acting) 
Taylor Ola G. Gainer (Acting) 

Wisconsin (p. 276) 

County Director 

Oconto Kenneth E. Kringle 
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Northeastern Hegional Meeting 
Of American Public Welfare Association 


N THE LOVELY seTTING of Hotel Wentworth-By-The- 
Sea, Portsmouth, New Hampshire, the North- 
eastern Regional Meeting of the American Public 

Welfare Association was held June 30-July 1, 1948. 
Governor Charles M. Dale extended New Hamp- 
shire’s welcome to the group, and spoke briefly on the 
importance of public welfare functions. Response on 
behalf of APWA was made by Arthur Simpson, 
Commissioner, State Department of Social Welfare 
of Vermont. 

The enthusiastic response to the opening general 
session which took as its theme “Current Issues in 
Public Welfare” set the tone for the succeding gen- 
eral and special meetings. Sanford Bates, Commis- 
sioner, New Jersey Department of Institutions and 
Agencies, emphasized the need for a realistic ap- 
proach to public welfare problems along with a rec- 
ognition of democratic freedom and values which are 
the foundations of our way of life. Ralph G. King, 
Commissioner, Essex County (N.Y.) Department of 
Public Welfare, spoke of immediate needs in the 
public welfare field, particularly for scrutiny of ad- 
ministrative costs, and the broadening of federal par- 
ticipation in the present programs. Howard L. Rus- 
sell, Director of APWA, discussed the increasing cost 
of public welfare programs and attributed this both 
to the rising price level and expanded programs. He 
further noted that the inadequate coverage and bene- 
fits of social insurance have not reduced public assist- 
ance rolls as had been hoped. 


SpEcIAL SESSIONS 


PECIAL sessions which met during the two days 

drew large attendance. One group of meetings 
considered administrative questions under such head- 
ings as the criteria for effective administration, the 
agency responsibility for leadership, and the means of 
securing more and better public welfare workers. The 
discussion attracted an interested group who felt that 
administration must be closely examined to assure 
that the public welfare job is being done in the most 
efficient way possible. 

Of more interest to the practicing caseworker were 
those meetings which concerned various aspects of 
public welfare practice. These included discussion 
of the blind program, the role of casework in public 
welfare, successful interviewing, medical care for 
marginal income families, local services for children, 
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and the ADC program. 

Under the challenging title of “What Has ADC 
Meant to Children” a large group found many views 
of the significance of this assistance. After thorough 
discussion there seemed to be agreement that the 
preservation of family life should be the goal for all 
social work with children. As ADC is based on that 
philosophy the program is soundly conceived. There 
remain, however, adjustments to be made before the 
program can meet the full demands made upon it. 

Casework in public assistance brought forth the 
feeling of the group that sound social casework is an 
effective tool with a public welfare case load. Only 
as assistance is-given on an individualized, construc- 
tive basis, can public welfare people hope to justify 
their expenditure of public funds for assistance pur- 
poses. 


WELFARE Costs 


HE DIscussaNTs who considered recruitment of 

“more and better” welfare personnel emphasized 
that there must be more than the elimination of 
political pressure to assure competent workers. Wel- 
fare work requires a real devotion to the ideal of 
service—a positive concept which has received too 
little attention in present procurement programs. 

At the luncheon meeting on Thursday, Arthur J. 
Altmeyer, Commissioner, Social Security Administra- 
tion, addressed the group. 

The final general session was devoted to “Public 
Welfare Costs” with the views of the attendants re- 
vealing that an appreciable portion of cost results from 
wider agency programs. Agencies should be alert to 
avoid over-expansion, which may come at the ex- 
pence of the programs for which they are legally 
responsible. 

The regional meetings of the National Council of 
State Public Assistance and Welfare Administrators 
and National Council of Local Public Welfare Ad- 
ministrators were held. The latter group was occupied 
with the subject of social work education and public 
welfare and spent most of the meeting discussing 
the statement recently formulated by their committee 
on education for social work. 

Following Wednesday’s session, the conference 
group attended a social hour at which Willoughby A. 
Colby, Chairman, New Hampshire Board of Public 
Welfare, was host. 





News and Notes 


Wa WE HAVEN'T published “Office News” for a 
few months, it has been lack of space rather 
than lack of activity that has kept it out. 

Spending a busy week in New York City, Howard 
L. Russell participated in the following activities: 
June 7, he spoke at a luncheon of the National Social 
Welfare Assembly on “The State of Public Assistance 
Today.” June 9, he met with the Advisory Committee 
on Citizen Participation of Community Chests 
and Councils; and June 10-11, was spent with the 
Committee on Medical Care of the American Public 
Welfare Association. 

An interim meeting of the Executive Board of the 
Association was held June 19 in Chicago. Recent 
changes in the Association By-Laws were approved. 
July 29-30, Mr. Russell met with the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Council of State Public Assistance and 
Welfare Administrators in Washington, D. C. The 
purpose of the meeting was to discuss the 1948 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act with Arthur J. Alt- 
meyer, Commissioner of the Social Security Adminis- 
tration and his staff. 

An institute on July 14-16 was led by Mrs. Ella Reed 
in Elkins, West Virginia. It was sponsored by the 
West Virginia Department of Public Welfare as part 
of their in-service training program. 


Mississippi's Buinp ProcraMm 


fy PROGRAM FoR the blind in Mississippi, as reported 
by W. F. Bond, Commissioner of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, is more nearly complete than 
any other program. There is now no service a blind 
person has need of that the State Legislature has not 
provided for through the Welfare Department. With- 
in the next few years it is the department’s hope 
that this may be said of services to the children and 
the aged. The state, starting its own program for 
the blind in 1928, accepted the help of the Federal 
Government in 1938 and today can note the following 
achievements: 

1. All blind persons capable of being trained to 
earn a living are given free training and jobs are 
found for them. 

2. All those in need of sight restoration or physi- 
cal rehabilitation and unable to pay for them are 
given these services without cost. 


3. Formerly there was no school for Negro blind 
children, but now such facilities have been provided 
in cooperation with a Negro college centrally located 
in the state. 

4. A training and employment center located in 
Jackson, Mississippi, financed by a revolving fund 
appropriated by the State Legislature, gives employ- 
ment to 40 blind people. As these finish their train- 
ing and become self-supporting, others are brought 
in to take their places. A new building provided by 
the State Legislature for this service is nearly ready 
for occupancy. 

5. All needy blind who cannot be trained for em- 
ployment are given a cash assistance grant monthly. 

6. A talking book program which includes the 
best books and magazines is provided without charge 
through the cooperation of the American Foundation 
for the Blind. 

7. Self-supporting vending stands staffed by blind 
persons are in operation in many places in the state. 
There are 28 of these at present, with others being 
established. 

Under the rehabilitation program, training is given 
in thirty-five different vocations for the blind, ranging 
from farming to work in a pressing shop. Work for 
the blind since its beginning twenty years ago, has 
had but one Director, Mrs. Addie McBryde. The 
Lions Clubs and Women’s Clubs of the State have 
been most helpful. 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES 


VAILABLE AT $1.80 per copy (discount for quantities) 
A the 1948 Pustic Werare Direcrory can be ob- 
tained from APWA. It contains the latest complete 
listing of the names and addresses of the persons 
and agencies administering social welfare programs 
in Canada and the United States. 

In addition, information on interstate correspond- 
ence procedures, federal social agencies and programs, 
state residence requirements, and federal policy on 
release of social information is included. Workers 
have found this to be the only compilation of this 
material available in handy reference form. 

Agencies administering assistance programs find it 
a “must” for all types of inter-agency correspondence. 

Address orders to American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation, 1313 East 60th St., Chicago 37, Illinois. 









